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OLD MAIDS. 
AN ORIGINAL PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Author of Virginius, The Hunchback, The Wife, &c. 
DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
Sik Paiwir Brivwrant. Sreruen. 
Masrer Browunr. WiLniam. 


Tuomas Btovunrt. 
Joun Brount. Lavy BLancuee. 


Rozerr. Lapy ANNE. 
Bernarp, Misstress Biount. 
Harris. JANE. 
Jacos. CHARLOTTE. 
ACT IL. 
SCENE IL—A Room in Sir Patur Braituanr’s 
house. 


Enter Bernarv and Harnzis. 

Harris. What time to-morrow ? 

Bernard. At noon, I told thee, he sets off. 
Be thou forthcoming an hour before at the 
latest; and mind no item be wanting. We 
lack leisure for mistakes. 

Harris. I shall be careful. How takes he 
this route to Ireland? 

Bernard. As he takes every thing—with an 
even temper. 

Harris. He goes not there to sleep. 

Bernard. No; when he ought to be awake— 
but he will lose no wink of rest that a proper 
man should profit by; no more than he will 
step aside to avoid watching, toil, or peril; 
which he will share with the meanest soldier 
in his regiment. Sir Philip Brilliant is a but- 
terfly in the drawing-room, but a man in the 
field. His nature is of the true stuff! Heis a 
blade of proof in a dainty scabbird: you may 
laugh at the scabbard, but you won't at the 
blade. 

Harris. And takes he this expedition so 
coolly ? 

Bernard. Coolly!—Juadge of the fever it 
throws him into, when I tell you he has been 
occupied this hour past in trying on a new suit, 
with which he means to affront all comparison 
to-day, for its fashion and splendor. Let us be- 
gone. [ere he comes. 

Harris. And with him, Master Robert, his 
valet. What a pleasant incontinent rogue that 
Master Robert is! 

Bernard. Ay, but a frank one, and honest 
withal—a rogue for the humour only. 

Harris. 1 will te!l you a trick he played me. 

Bernard. Nay; if you begin with his tricks, 
there will never be an end. 

Harris. But I must tell thee. 

Bernard. Well; be it as we pass to the door 
then. Quick! They are here. 

[Bernarp and Harris go out. 
Enter Sin Pusir and Roserr. 
Sir Philip. Now, Robert, for I know you have 
an eye, 
Examine me. Scan me from head to foot 
And round about, and say how fits my dress, 
And as you love me, Robert, use your skill. 
Lie the seams fair? Sits any part awry? 
Observe the buttons, their due distances ? 
The slashes, their proportions and their places? 





The skiits their lengths and uniformity ? 
Lurks anywhere a wrinkle or a crease ? 
Find me a fault, dear Robert, if you can. 
Robert. The suit, methinks, is perfect. 
Sir Philip. Look again 
And jealousy !—Find me a fault, I'll find 
A crown for you. 
Robert. Sooner I'd miss the fault 
Than g: t the crown. 
Sir Philip. I know thy honesty. 
But find the fault although thou get’st the crown. 
Robert. What's that ? 
Sir Philip. What, Robert? 
Robert. If I may believe 
My eyes— 
Sir Philip. Be sure thou may’st, ‘tis a fault 
Thou think’st thou seest. 
Robert. Tis a tault I see! 
Sir Philip. What is it? 
Robert. Yet perhaps tis not a fault. 
Sir Philip. It must be one! Thou art not 
inclined to see it, 
An, therefore, doubt'st it? What is it? 
Robert. Alas! 
It is a fault. 
Sir Philip. A great or little one ? 
Don't keep me in suspense; I’m on the rack ! 
Well, Robert, well! 
Robert. It is a little fault; 
A very little fault—a wrinkle only 
About an inch, a quarter, and a tenth 
In length. 
Sir Philip. Were it the tenth without the rest 
It spoils the suit—off with’t! It shall go back! 
Robert. It much becomes you! Well, the 
colour sorts 
With your complexion !—and the pattern flogs 
All past achievements of the shaping art! 
And ’tis a dress of excellent proportions, 
Sets off your person to unmatched advantage, 
Look at the sleeve alone !—How plain it shows 
The tailor tax’d his brains! 
Sir Philip. Where lies the wrinkle ? 
Robert. Were, near the seam of the left 
shoulder. 
Sir Philip. That's 
A place a wrinkle may have leave to come! 
Canst help the wrinkle? ‘There’s the piece I 
promised 
For finding it. If thou canst help it, now, 
That piece will find a fellow. 
Robert. Iwill try. 
I will not promise you I shall succeed. 
Stand straight and still. Now, please you, raise 
your arm; 
Now put it down again—Upon my life 
*Tis growing less. 
Sir Philip. Well done, good Robert. 
Robert. ’Tis 
Almost away ! 
Sir Philip. Say it is quite away 
I'll give thee the third piece. 
Robert. I would I could ; 
No hope of that, I fear! A wrinkle is 
A stubborn thing! Eh!—What ?—I must be 
blind! 
Why where is it? 
Sir Philip. Is’t gone? 
Robert. 1 am bewitch'd! 
Is aught the matter, think you, with my sight? 
Or that is gone, or else the wrinkle’s gone ; 
So gone, I swear I cannot find the place ? 
I can’t believe there cver was a wrinkle! 





Sir Philip. Good Robert, there are the two 
crowns. 
Robert. Dear sir, 
I don’t deserve them. 
Sir Philip. Nay !— 
Robert. Indeed I don't. 
Sir Philip I'll not believe thee. 
Robert. Nay, I swear I don't. 
I must have fancied that there was a wrinkle. 
Sir Philip. Robert, a virtue may become a 
vice 
Carried too far! Thou art too honest, Robert. 
Robert. Nay, hear me, sir! 
Sir Philip. won't! There was a wrinkle! 
Did I not set me on my perfect poise ? 
Stood I not motionless as block of stone ? 
Then at thy bidding rais’d I not my arm 
And lower’d it again while thou didst jerk 
My skirts to take the wrinkle out /—and now 
Persuade me there was none! There was a 
wrinkle! 
I will not hear thee !—Peace! So Lady Anne 
And Lady Blinche were in the park to-day! 
How look'd fair Lady Anne? 
Robert. Oh, charmingly ! 
But her companion were the maid for me; 
I love her lip of scora! It dares a man! 
Sir Philip. That's shrewdly felt! He were 
a man indeed 
That carried her? That man is yet to come! 
She glories in her single state ; and train'’d 
To mastery in studies men affect, 
And seldom progress in as well as she, 
Looks down on all our sex o’rbearingly, 
And leaves the field to lovely Lady Anne, 
Who, tho’ she smiles on courtship, looks as cold 
On matrimony as her scornful friend ; 
While troops besiege her—I among the rest. 
But now good-bye to Venus! Mars commands! 
Be ready, Robert, for the route to myrrow | 
We march at one! meanwhile to Ludgate Hill 
I gothat careless artisan .9 chide 
My beaver jewel who so slightly set. 
I lost it on the street, Men call me fop, 
And so I am, so will be, and why not? 
Itismy humour! Better fop than fool ; 
And he’s a fool that does not please himself, 
And so the more they smile, the more they may ; 
The more I'll give them cause, and smile mysel/, 
Sitting at ease in mine own snug content, 
Wearing a cheery, frank, and saucy cheek ! 
Now tell me, Robert, what men say of me? 
What comeliness they give me credit for 
Besides my person, which I know will pass? 
Robert, They say, tho’ rather vain, you are 
very brave. 
Sir Philip. What is it to be brave? I give 
heaven thanks 
I was not born a spaniel !—What had I 
To do with that? Find something of mine owa 
For which they praise me, I will thaak them then! 
What say they tomy gait? I made my gait 
Myself! There's matter in men’s gait, good 
Robert ! 
Therein you have the impress of their callings ; 
There is the clerk’s gait, which implies obedience! 
The shopkeeper’s, half service, half command ; 
The merchant's, o'er revolving speculations ; 
The lawyer's quick and keen, at quirks and flaws; 
The student's, ponderous as piles of folios ; 
The courtier’s, supple, prompt for courtesies ; 
The soldier's, keeping time with drums and 
trumpets; 
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And twenty others —almost common place! 

But there’s one gait that's paramount of all— 
The gentleman's, that speaks not any calling ; 
Shows him at liberty to please himself ; 

And while it meditates offence to none, 
Observes a proper negligence towards all 

And imperturbable complacency! [They go out. 


Scene Il—Master Brount’s House.--A 
Reom contiguous to his Shop. 


Enter Joun Brounr and Tuomas Brovunrt. 

Thomas. 1 will not bide the baiting of thy 

tongue! — 
I say, 1 will not !—Let my father rail, 
I'll hear him patiently. 1 owe not the 
Observance !—What’s the year ortwo thou hast 
The start of me? 

John. 1 speak but for thy good. 
Thomas. Nay, not for that! 
speak kindly else! 

The fault thou find’st would reach no ear but mine; 
| know thee, brother ; my defect thou mak’st 

A finger-post to show thine own deserts, 

To win me anger, while thyself win’st praise ! 

1 know thee, John!—lI say no more of this; 

I will not bear it'—should not!—l’m a man! 

John. Wilt strike me ? 

Thomas. Heaven forbid my mother’s son 
Should ere get ablowfromme. tell thee what, 
Thou aim'st at empire of my father’s heart ! 
Thou to my father’s business wouldst be heir! 
Be so!—Thou ne'er shalt find in me a let, 

His stock in trade, good will, whate’er he hath 
Pertaining to his craft, or grown from it, 

I freely from this hour renounce all share in! 

To seek my fortune! —Here I will not stay 

To play the money-grub—while men, not made 
Of better metal, find themselves a name 

That lifts them "bove their birth! 


Thou weuldst 


Enter Master Brount. 
Master Blount. How’s this ?—at words? 
Thy brother Joho has been reproving thee, 
And thou resistest him—and wherefore, son? 
Because he’s right, aud thou art in the wrong! 
The counter, boy !—go practice patience there ! 
"Twas that which made thy father, with the help 
Of iodustry, "Tis roof, son: bed and board, 
With which ’tis well thou art provided, else 
‘Thou ne’er hadst earn’d them, Thomas, for thyself! 
Thomas, 1 might have earned them, had 1 been 
allow’d ! 
Master Blount. Allow'd? 
Thomas, To earn them in the way I could! 
Master Blount. ‘Thou’dst be a soldier, or 
would'st go to sea— 
Chimeras evermore of boyhood’s brain ! 
John. 1 never knew them, father. 
Master Blount. Never, Jon ; 
Thou ever didst my wish, and didst it well, 
John. And found my own in it, Except for 
sleep 
And meals, | never took an hour from work, 
Nor would, suppose I might--nor car’d I what 
You set me to—the crucible, the vice, 
The desk or counter- -"twas your will, and done. 
Master Blount, Ay, Jolin, you are a pattern of a 
boy! 
Go, Thouras! copy by your elder brother! 
Demean yourself submissively to him ; 
Kemembering thou do'st thy father’s will ! 
Thomas. | love my father! Would that I 
could love 
My father’s craft—but that I cannot love! 
[Goes out following Joun. 


Enter Mistress Biount 


Mistress Blount. Heard [ not words? J did! 
—what’s wrong with Thomas? 
John has been chafing him again! He’s not 


The boy to bear it, nor is ’t right he should. 

Theshop don't fit him, husband! Thou would’st 
put 

Thy turnspit to his use, thy hound to his. 

Did any counsel thee, exchange their work ; 


Thoud’st think him fool, did thou not call him ° 


one! 
Thy cart-horse foal when thou didst set to cart 
= = the thing was wi:e!—as wisely 
idst 





To break thy jennet’s filly for the saddle; 
As beast of draught she were not worth her 
meat; 
Giv’st ear to me? Dost weigh my words? 
Master Blount. I do. 
Mistress Blount. And if thou dost, thou wilt 
not find them light. 
And dost perceive the sequel? 
Master Blount. No. 
Mistress Blount. I am sure 
Thou dost not! Never canst thou sce the thing 
That lies not straight before thee. Ope thine 
eyes, 
And I will put the sequel in their range 
Point blank ! Men vary more than horse or dog. 
Not as the parentage the progeny! 
The noble’s cradle rocks a churl—the chur!l’s 
A nobleman! A simple craftsman thou, 
Hast son the craft was never made would fit; 
And he must drudge because his father did! 
Master Blount. Drudge, dost thou say? 
Mistress Blount. Ay, drudge! andsay'"t again. 
Muster Blount. His brother drudges, 
Mistress Blount. So his brother may : 
It is his humour; he’s his father’s son. 
Master Blount. Whom takes the other after ? 
Mistress Blount. Whom ?—why me! 
I tell thee, Thomas is his mother’s son, 
No handicraft will he make progress in; 
Money he values for the using on’t— 
Would buy a coach and horses in the time 
Thou balancest the outlay of a truck! 
Master Blount. A hopeful son, methinks, has 
master Blount. 
The Ludgate jeweller. 
Mistress Blount. Most hopeful, John; 
But not in the shape thou wishest hope to 
come in, 
With sleek comb’d hair and ponderous busy 
brow, 
Se nning a bodkio to resolve him whether 
’Tis gold or pinchback !—I forgot !—Thy hope 
Hath comely apron on !—Now look at mine! 
A youth of standard height! proportion’d well 
In trunk and limb! Of handsome face and bold! 
Very! A cap and plume upon his head, 
Across his field of breast a scarf and belt, 
And in the belt a sword, as fits a man! 
Master Blount. What cavalier is this? 
Mistress Blount, What cavalier ? 
Thou know’st not thine own son, husband John! 
I lose all patience with thee? Listen now! 
Thou hast a son whom fortune meant to climb, 
And thou would’st have to creep!—What use 
is he 
In thy shop or work-shop ? where thou cast’st 
him when 
He came from school, as metal that is fus’d 
Into the mould, thinking he'd take what shape 
It pleased thee give him !—flesh and blood are 
not 
So passive, John!—how little knowest thou, 
Dear John, beyond thy trade! Nine month ago 
Laps’d his apprenticeship of seven long years, 
And earns he now the keep of journeyman ? 
No!—do I blame him? No !—when thou get’st 
old 
To do the work of lead I'll blame him, John, 
But not till then. 
Master Blount. The fault is thine. 
Mistreas Blount. Is mine! 
Am I in fault ? 
Master Blount. I say— 
Mistress Blount. Am I in fault? 
Master Blount. I won't say fault. 
Mistress Blount. Go on. 
Master Blount. Thou hast him taught 
The ways of gentleman. Contents thee not 
He learn our homely measures, he must skip 
As courtiers do, so thou provid’st him with 
A foreign dancing-master ! Not enough 
The jockey taught his brother should teach him 
Behoves him have a soldier’s seat, and so 
Thou get’st a regimental riding-master ! 
—s Blount. Proceed, good husband 
ohn. 
Master Blount. It pleas’d thee not 
John — should teach him quarter. 
stall— 


Mistress Blount. John Cottingham!—I'd 
beat John Cottingham 

At quarter,staff mys: lf!— 

Master Blount. Thou must employ 

Professionals in that. 

Mistress Blount. ‘Teach a boy right, 
Or not at all! Go on! 
Master Blount. From quarter-staff 
He needs must to the rapicr go. 
Mistress Blount. No doubt. 
Master Blount. The which—not satisfied 
the boy should get 
A simple notion on’t—he practises 
Till he can beat his master. 
Mistress Blount. Art not glad 
Of tliat ?—Art thou not glad on’t, husband 
John ? 

The day will come, and mind my words it 

will, 

When thou wilt chuckle at it aye !—chuckle, 

husband ! 

Thy boy can beat his master !—who'll beat him ? 
Master Blount. John is as good a boy! 
Mistress Blount, —Who cheapens John? 

What loss to him his brother gets his due? 

He likes the inside of the counter'—Well, 

He has it !—'Thomas I'kes the other side ! 

And yet thou know’st not John '!—Tho’ he’s my 

son, 

He is cunning, "Tisnot natural in one 

So young in years to be in acts so old, 

The husbandman preters a backward spring ! 

The fruit is doubted comes before its time! 

Did John observe thee less, “twould please me 

more ! 

What = thou say now should I tell thee 

ain 

His fancies look a mile beyond the shop, 

In which thou think’st his heart wrapp’d wholly 

up? 

Tis so ; he’d laugh to throw the apron off 

He smiles at putting on! 

Master Blount. Thou wrong’st him, wife. 
Mistress Blount. Believe so, as thou wilt —let 
me know Thomas. 

He’ll ne'er ply craft, but be a gentleman, 

That time is come with you, and still you toil. 
Master Blount. I'll think on what thou say’st. 
Mistress Blount. So, husband, do, 

That man who has a wife hath counsel, John, 

At hand that’s ever better than his own ! 

[Goes out, 
Sir Philip Brilliant (without.)—W ithin is he? 
Then I'll step in to him, 
Master Blount. Sie Philip Brilliant !—He 
speaks angrily. 
Sir Phitip (entering.)—How comes it , Master 
Blount, you treat me thus? 

Why callest thou thyself a jeweller, 

And set’st a gem so carelessly, as soon 

As worn; ’tis lost? Where is the brilliant, sir, 

oF ee thee down a hundred crowns for? Look ! 

Tis gone (showing his hat.) 

Master Blount. 1 see it is, and grieve for it. 
Sir Philip. Wilt thou replace it? 
Master Blount. Is it fit 1 should ? 
Sir Philip. Yes ; for you set it. 
Master Blount, Yes ; and set it well! 
Sir Philip. Well, Master Blount! Set’st thou 
a jewel well, = + 
Ard falls it out as soon as set? 
Master Blount. The loop 

You must have straiu’d !—You flung your bea- 

ver down ! 

And gave it blow, perhaps ; or doffing it 

Too treely, swung’st against a wall or rail, 

And shook’st, thyself, the jewel from its seat. 
Sir Philip. Not so I dotf my beaver !—throw 

it down, 

*Sdeath, Master Blount, thou think’st it not 

enough 

Through fault of thee I loose a peerless gem— 

Thou must disparage, too, my bearing, sir! 

My carriage, sir, wherein I stand alone, 

Which prize beyond a mine—ay, mines of gems ! 

I fling my beaver down ?—I strike a wall 

Or rail, io deffing it! I!—1!—The gem 

I might forgive, but cant pass over that ! 

Down, sir, and beg my pardon! 
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Thomas (coming forward.) He shall not! 
The gem was fitly set. 
Sir Philip. How kauwest thou? 
Thomas. My father says it!—That the gem 
was lost, 
Was fault of thine alone. 
Sir Philip. Do you know me? 
Thomas. Yes. 
Sir Philip. Uknow thou do’st; yet knowing 
it, I doubt 
Though wonder at thy boldness, sirrah ! 
Thomas, What ! 
Sir Philip. Koow'st thou what cuffs are ? 
Thomas. Yes ; | have given them. 
Sir Philip. Ay? 
’Tis time thou learn to take them, 
Thomas. Thou'rt not he 
Can teach me that. 
Sir Philip, (aside to him.) Ay ?—Thou pre- 
fer’st perhaps 
A higher lesson. Canst thou use a sword ? 
Thomas (aside to Philip.) By trying thou canst 


judge, 

Sir Philip, (aside to Tuomas.) If worthy one 
Thoul’t steal a rapier out and follow me 
A pace beyond the wal!—I’ll wait thee there. 

[ Goes out. 

Master Blount. What said he, Thomas? 

Thomas. Something—nothing, sir. 

His tault methinks he half begins to see. 
That errand, brother, you mall send me on, 
I hasten now to do. 

Master Blount, What errand, Thomas ? 

Thomas. John will inform you, sir. [Goes out. 

5t.ater Blount. What is it, John? 

John. I vow he has scared my memory out 

of me. 

Master Blount. What errand has thy brother 

gone upon? 

John. I vow L have forgot. 

Master Blount. There’s something more 
Than he would let me see. Thy cap, boy, haste, 
While I get mine, for we must after him! 

[ They go out. 





BOWERY - The best Poy of this theatre 
have passed away—the name of Hamblin which 
at one time was boasted of as a host of strength 
now sticks to it like a pitch plaster in disfigure- 
ment, neither imparting warmth or vigour to 
the management, or coafidence to its former 
friends and supporters, Mr. Forrest's engage- 
ment, closed on Friday last with his benefit, 
which was a bumper. Mr. Forrest's perform- 
ances have been, as they al ways are productive 
to the treasury. He is tho lord of the asc-n- 
dant wherever he appears, and has helped the 
manager, Hamblin, materially. Mrs.Shaw, who 
took her farewell benefit some few nights back, 
prior to her departure for the south, was put 
up for Saturday night, with Hamblin himself, 
in Ernest Maltravers, but to use a familiar term 
—it was no go. 

Oa Monday evening was produced the new 
drama fromthe pen of Mr. J. S. Jones, the au- 
thor of The Surgeon of Paris,—it was called 
chastely and classicaily, Moll Pitcher, or the 
Pirate Priest ; now, whether the glorious boys 
of the Bowery, did not like such an approach 
to the familiar as the euphonic title of Moll 
Pitcher conveyed to their familiar ear,or whether 
they did not know what it was all about, we 
cannot tell; but this we do know, they scratched 
their heads uneasily, looked vacantly, and 
yawned unmercifally. Hield, in the Pirate, 
grinned like death’s head upoa a mop stick, 
and fought like a skeleton at arms—he did the 
thing earnestly enough, but it was a miserable 
attempt made to sustain a miserable affsir— 
Mrs. Hield’s Moll Pitcher, we dare to say was 
very good, but we confess to having little or no 

judgment ia these matters, we are wholly de- 
ficient in that sort of taste which would elevate 
Moll Pitcher evento a rank in the illegitimate 
drama. We predict Moll’s fats will be sudden- 
ly precipitated, her sufferings, will not be of long 
duration, and we advise the author to prepare 
a sermon for her funeral, the ceremonies to be 
performed by the Pirate Priest, the audience as 
sextons, will conclude the dra:a. 


CHATHAM. — Tne Saapow as we predic- 
ted, has passed away from the boards of this 
theatre,and has been succeeded by the redoubt. 
able Surcron or Parts. ‘This affair came off 
gloriously on Monday evening, and the Mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots was highly relished by 
a discriminating, judicious, morose, and most 
tenderly affected audience. We saw no smell- 
ing bottles in the boxes, nor white handker- 
chiefs in the pit; but the thunder rolled giori- 
ously over every part of the house—it shook 
the roof and pealed with a bellowing, roaring, 
hollowing, hey, beying and shouting, which 
manager Thorne pronounced as the very high- 
est test of public approbition and applause, and 
the most unequivocal demonstration of his effi- 
ciency in the art of management. Well, go on, 
go on—put morey in thy purse, master Thorne 
—if the public are pleased, so are we. 

OLYMPIC.— We are afraid maneger Mit- 
chell is not doing the thing as clearly and 
cleverly as the last season. The poet laureat 
of the Olympic is presumed to have joined a 
temperance*society—whether the Washington, 
Union, or city Temperance, we know not, but 
co'd water extravaganzas are a species of non- 
descript not relished by the public which has 
rendered itself familiar with the gublic. Total 
abstinence principles are not adapted to the 
wants of a treasury,and Mitchell has found out 
that ALpcarr Pumr cannot supply the eau de 
vie demanded by an audience. ‘The revival of 
some of the older attractions of this little thea- 
tre, has been resorted to with something more 
of success than that which has attended the 
modern novelties, and to keep the sun ascen- 
dent of the horizon, Mitchell has judiciously 
entered into an engagement with Mr. and Miss 
Wells, whose ballet performances have brought 
applause and money to the house. The up- 
roarious characters of his shilling pit, however, 
marr the speaking performances. We thiak 
Mitchell has made a sufficient stand to alter his 
prices of admission, which if it produce thinner 
audiences will not be less productive while it 
will be infinitely more respectable. We wish 
Mitchell well, we are among the admirers of 
his whim and humour, and have no objection 
to second the efforts of Mrs. ‘Timm and Horn- 
castle: 

NIBLO’S.—The enterprising manager of the 
garden, having terminxted a moderat.ly suc- 
cessfully summer campaign, has ventured upon 
a winter season in the we must not say 
theatre; since that would fright away the 
choice, moral, and select audience, who could, 
by no means be tempted to enter the walls of a 
theatre, but whose highly moral aad a aa 
feelings would allow of @ visit to the perform 
ancesofa saloon’ How transcendantly is theage 
sublimed in its moral perfections, how greatly 

are we superior to the by gone days—oh, glorious 
Webster—great and immortal Nosh Webster, 
who, carrying out the great and stupenduous 
work of lexicography, by a Johnson, has 
tanght us the admirable art of substitution of 
cheating ourselves in a name. The pious fol- 
lowers of Penn could not abide the abominations 
of a theatre ; but they may attend the dramatic 
performances of a suloon. The Calvin elders 
of the Presbyterian charch could not tolerate 
the wanton exhibitions of the stage, but there 
is no harm in the amusements of the saloon. 
The elect are beyond the temptations of evi’, 
and there can be no wrong doing in witnessing 
the doings of evil. Well, so it is. Our thea- 
tres are abominations among the sainte, but 
the stage performances of a saloon are not for- 
bidden. Admirable sophistry—splendid delu- 
sion—no matter, it all brings grist to the mill. 
The Ravels closed an engagement at Niblo’s 
last week, and Mrs. Fanny Fitzwilliam, and 
Mr. Buckstone commenced va Monday even- 
ing, with a new piece from the prolific pen of 
the gentleman under the titie of the Snapping 
Turtles—it is styled, and very properly, a duv- 
drama, a trifle, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the peculiar talents of the lady and gentleman 





himself—as a trife, it is not amenable to criti- 
cisms. 
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For the Dramatic Mirror. 


THE 
DRAMATIC AUTHORS 


OF 


AMERICA. 





Ww. 

N. P. Wituis.—This highly gifted poet, and 
accomplished scholar, is so identified with the 
literary character of our country, and his name 
being already enrolled with those of Irving, 
Cooper, Paulding, &c., that we do not consider 
ourselves authorized to speak of him, other than 
as a dramatic writer, We are not advised of 
his writing any thing for the stage, until he be- 
came a competitor for the prize offered by Miss 
Josephine Clifion, for the best play suited to her 
peculiar talent; the result of this competition 
was: Bianca Visconti, or the Heart Overtasked. 
Of its merits we deem the following sketch and 
extracts, a fair specimen, and from which the 
reader can form a correct opinion, as did the 
public, who,since its representation have thought 
fit to give it a “local habitation and a name” 
among the ablest productions of the day. 

It has been conceded in criticism, and is 
abundantly proved in fact, that one of the most 
difficult of all literary efforts, is to write a good 
acting drama. A mere poct has but one of 
the several requisites for the task: but, without 
mentioning other necessary qualities, we will 
say that no man can write an efficient tragedy 
who has not, in an eminent degree, what is 
called tact. A common scribbler, who has taet, 
may, with no knowledge of poetry, or ear for 
harmony, or soul for the nice distinctions of 
sentiment, write a popular play—as, witness 
the tribe who compose the pantomimes, and 
blood and murder pieces for the lesser theatres. 
To write a play which contains a new phase of 
homan fceling and emotion, expressed in poe- 
try of a high order, and, above all, shaped to 
what the players understand by “ stage effect,” 
is the great and difficult task; and this, we 
think, has b-en achieved in the play before us. 

It would be wronging both author and ac. 
tress, to forestall public curiosity, by giving the 
plot of Bianca Visconti, befure it is performed ; 
and, of course, in the extracts we are permitted 
to make, we must confine ourselves to the least 
passionate scenes. Even these, however, will 
show the ring of the metal from which it is 
coined, and fully support the confident expression 
of admiration with which we commenced these 
remarks. 

Mr. Willis has chosen, for the scene of his 
tragedy, the rude court of Philip Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, in the fifteenth century. The cele- 
brated soldier of fortune, Francesco Sforza, is 
the principal male personage, who married (his- 
torically) Bianca Visconti, the Duke's only 
daughter. 

The fist Sforza, as the readers of Italian 
history will remember, was a woodcutter of 
Lombardy. By his courage and superior abili- 
ties, he raised a considerable band of fice sol- 
diers, and, after a life of bravery as a Condot- 
ticro, he was drowned in crossing a river, and 
his command and title, (as Marquis of Ancona,) 
were assurned by his son Francesco, who in- 
herited his father's courage, with more ability. 
He married the natural daughter of Philip Vis- 
conti, and thus became, eventually, Duke of 


Milan. 
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Mr. Willis has embroidered the fictitious 
events of this tragedy very ingeniously on the 
true history of the times; and the manner in 
which he has overtasked the heart of the heroine 
is, we think, a most natural, but entirely original 
view of the inexhaustible nature of woman. 

For one character in this play, we venture to 
promiee no common popularity. The author 
has wisely lig!itened the deep emotion of which 
it is wrought, by the introduction of a humorous 
vein, supported principally by Pasquali, a whim- 
sical poet. The character, he tells us, was 
written for Mr. Placide. We will commenca 
our extracts with a scene between him and Fia- 
metia, the heroine’s waiting woman, who is 
enamored of the poet, and whose simple igno- 
rance makes an admirable foil for his snblima” 
tion. The first scene in te second act repre- 
sents the square of Milan, and the cathedral in 
which the marriage of Sforza and Bianca is 
solemnizing. Pasquali and Fiametta enters in 
haste : 

ACT IL—SCENE I. 


The Square of Milan. Te front of the Cathe- 
dral onthe right. People kneeling round the 
steps, and the organ heard within. Enter 
Pasquaut and Fiamerra in haste. 

Fiametta. Now, Master Pasquali! said I not 

we should be too late ? 

Pasquali. Truly there seems no room ! 

Fiametta. And I her first serving woman! 
If it were my own wedding I should not grieve 
more to have miss’d it. You would keep scrib- 
bling, scribbling, and I knew it was past twelve. 

Pasquali. Consider, Mistress Fiametta! I 
had no news of this marriage till the chimes 
began; and the epithalamium must be writ! I 
were ashamed else, being the bard of Milan. 

Fiametta. The what of Milan? 

Pasquali, The bard, I say! Come aside, 
and thou shalt be consoled! I'll read thee my 
epithal :mium. 

Fiametta. Is it something to ask money of 
the bridegroom ! 

Pasquali. Dost thou think I would beg ? 

Fiametta. Nay—thou'rt very poor? 

Pasquali. Look thee, Mistress Fiametta! 
that's a vulgar error, thou hadst best be rid of. 
I, whom thou callest poor, am richer than the 
duke. 

Fiametta, Now, if thou'rt not out of thy ten 
sense~, the Virgin bless us. 

Pasquali, Vl prove it even to thy dull satis- 
faction. Answer me truly. How many meals 
eats the duke in a day? 

Fiametia. ‘Three, I think, if he be well. 

Pasquali. So does Pasquali! How much 
covering hus he? 

Fiametta. Nay—what keeps him warm. 

Pasquali. So has Pasquali! How much 
money carries he on his person ? 

Fiametia. None, I think. He isa duke and 
needs none 

Pasquali, Even so Pasquali! He is a poct 
and needs none. What good does him the gold 
in his treasury? 

Fiameita, Ue thinks of it. 

Pasquali, So can Pasquali! What pleasure 
hath he ia his soldiers? 

Fiametta, They keep him safe in his palace. 

Pasquali. So they do Pasquali in his chamber. 
Thus far, thou'lt allow, my state is as good as 
his—and better—fur I can think of his go'd, 
and sleep sufe by his soldicrs, yet have no care 
of them. 

Fiametta. 1 warrant he has troubled thoughts, 

Pasquali. Thou sayest well. Answer me 
once more, and I'll prove to thee in what I am 
richer, Thou'st ne’er heard, I dare swear, of 
imagination 

Piametti, T.’ta Pagan nation, or a Christian? 

_Pasquali, Stay—V'li convey thee by a figure. 

What were the value of thy red stockings over 

black, if it were always night? 





Fiametta. None. 

Pasquali. What were beauty if it were al- 
ways dark? 

Fiametta. The same as none. 

Pasquali, What were green leaves better 
than brown—diamonds better than pebbles— 
gold better than brass—if it were always dark? 

Fiametta. No better, truly. 

Pasquali. ‘Tien the shining of the sun, in a 
manner, dyes your stockings, creates beauty, 
makes gold and diamonds, and paints the leaves 
green? 

Fiametta. I think it doth. 

Pasquali, Now wark! ‘There be gems in the 
earth, qualities in the flowers, creatures in the 
air, the duke ne’er dreams of. There be trea- 
suries of gold and silver, temples and palaces 
of glorious work, rapturous music, and feasts 
the gods sit at—and all seen only by a sun, 
which, to the duke is as black as Erebus. 

Fiametta. Lord! Lord! Where is it, Master 
Pasquali? 

Pasquali. In my head! (Fiamerra discovers 
signs of fear.) All these gems, treasuries, pal- 
aces, and fairy harmonies I see by the imagi- 
nation I spoke of. Am I not richer now? 

Fiametia, (retreating from him) Oh, the 
Virgin help us! He thinks there’s a sun in 
his heaad! I thought to have married him, 
but he’s mad! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 

[A bridal feast seen through a glass door in the 
rear of the stage. Eater from the banquetting- 
room, Bianca, dressed with great magnificence, 
followed by Sronza, Rossano, Brunorio, and 
SAKPELLIONE. A raised throne at the side. 
Music heard till the door is closed.) 
Bianca. They who love stillness follow us! 
The brain 
Grows giddy with the never-wearying dance, 
And music's pause is sweet as its beginning, 
Shut the doors, Giulio ! Sarpellione ! enter! 
You're welcome to Trophonius’ cave! we'll 
hold : 
The court of Silence, and I'll play the queen 
My brave lord, you shall doff that serious air. 
And be court favourite—sit you at our feet. 

Sjorza. ‘Too envious a place and office both ! 
I'll sit here with Rossano. Honour’s flower— 
That lifts a bold head in the world—at court, 
Looks for the lily’s hiding place. 

Sarpellione, { Aside] (What trick! 
Lies in this new humility.) The lily 
Is lowly born, and knows its place, my lord! 

Bianca. Yet is it sought with pains while 

the rose withers! 

Sarpellione. The rose lifs to the sun its 

flowering tree, 

And all its parts are honoured—while the lily, 
Upon one fragile stem, rears all its beauty— 
And its coarse family of leaves are left, 
To lie on the earth they cling to. 

Sforza. (To Rossano, with whom he has been 

coaversing apart.) I've sure news 

He was worse ape | ') 

(Bianca, rising with dignity, and descending 

from the ducal chair.) 

Bianca. Now since the serpent 
Misled our mother, never was fair truth 
So subtly turned to error. Ifthe rose 
Were born a lily, and, by force of heart, 

And cagerness for light, grew tail and fair, 
*T'were a true type of the first fiery sonl 
That makes a low name honourable. They 
Who take it by inheritance alone— 

Adding no brightness to it—are like stars 
Seen in the ocean, that were never there, 
But for the bright originals in heaven! 

Surpellione, (sneeringly.) Rest tu the gallant 

soul of the first Sforza. 

Bianca. Amen!—but triple glory to the 

second, 
I have a brief tale for thine ear, ambassador | 

Sarpellione. I listen, lady! 

Bianca, Mark the moral, sir! 

An eagle once from the Euganean hills 

Soared bravely to the sky. (¢o Sronza) (Wilt 
please my lord 

List to my story ?) In his giddy track 
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Scarce — by them who gazed upon the 
rst 

Followed a new fledged eagle, fast and well 

Upward they spced, and all eyes on their flight 

Gazed with admiring awe, when suddenly, 

The parent bird, struck by a thunderbolt, 

Dropp’d lif-less through the air. The eagle 
paused 

And hung upon his wings; and as his sire 

Flashed in the far down wave, men looked to 
see him 

Flee to his nest affrighted ! 

Surpellione. ( With great interest.) Did he so? 
Bianca. My noble lord—he had a monarch’s 

heart! 

He wheeled a moment in mid ir, and shook 

Proudly his royal wings, avd then right on 

With crest uplifted and unwavering flight, 

Speed to the sun's eye, straight and gloriously. 

Page. Lady—is that true ? 

Bianca Ay—men call those eagles 
Sforza the First and Second ! 

Mr. Willis, has written a comedy entitled 
the Western Heiress, which we regret to add 
was a total failure. 

Samvet Woopwortu.—We are indebted to 
the Mirror, for the following sketch of our 
gifted countryman, and highly successful dra- 
matic writer :— 

“ We have known, and esteemed Mr. Wood- 
worth from our earliest boyhood, and cheer- 
fully bear testimony to his great private excel- 
lence. He has written much, and written well. 
Some of hie poems, in our judgment, will be 
coeval with the language in which they are 
penned, Who is not familiar with his beauti- 
ful pastoral billad of the *O!d Oaken Bucket?” 
and who does not believe that it will last as 
lung as buckets are used, or continue to “ hang 
in the well?” We have read all! his produc- 
tions, and read them with delight and profit. 
They breathe a strain of pure morality, and 
deep poetic feeling. There is a little “Epo. 
logue” of his that is stamped uponour memory 
as one of the most rare and exquisite gems that 
ever enriched our literature. We would copy 
it here, but that it has already appeared in the 
Mirror, together with most of his other com- 
positions. Duriog the late war, Mr. Wood- 
worth wrote innumerable songs, that were sung 
every where. The whole ccuntry was vocal 
with them, and many who read this paragraph 
will recollect crossing the East River, fur Rrook- 
lyn Heights, with “ pick-axe, shovel and spade” 
to the soul inspiring ditty of the “ Patriotic 
Diggers.” We were juvenile patriots ourselves 
in those stirring hours,and threw many a shovel 
fu'l of our good mother earth upon the ram- 
parts of old Fort Greene! At that time, Mr. 
Woodworth was the editor and proprietor of a 
weekly paper, called “ The War,” which he 
conducted with marked ability ; and all our 
victories on land and sea were sung by his ever 
ready and versatile muse, in its columns. At 
the conclusion of peace,“ The War” was ter- 
minated, and Mr. Woodsworth turned his at. 
tention to other pursuits ; and in the year 1823, 
in connection with the writer of this, the 
Mirror was established. Mr. Woodworth was 
its editor for twelve months, when he with- 
drew of his own accord, and committed its 
destinies to less competent, but more indefati- 
gable hands. Since that period he has been a 
constant contributor to its pages, and the most 
cordial feelings have been preserved between 
us, and will, in all human probability, until the 


heart, that dictates those periods, is cold and 
forgotten. 
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Mr. Woodworth is the author of the follow- 
dramatic pieces :— The Deed of Gift, acted in 
Boston ; Lafayette, or the Castle of Olmutz, 
acted in New York ; The Widow's Son, acted 
in New York, printed, 1825; The Forest Rose, 
acted in New York ; The Locket, &c., &c. 

F. C. Wemyss.-- Red Rover, played at Pitts- 
burg; Captain Kidd; Norman Leslie; The 
Jewess ; Tragedy of Catatine, adapied from 
Croly, and produced at the Walnut Street 
Theatre with great success. 

FINIS, 





Addenda. 

We omitted, although not intentionally the 
name of Mr. Logan, it should have appeared 
among the L’s. 

Cornenius A. Locan.— The Wag of Maine, 
a comedy in three acts, written for Hackett, 
and performed at the Park theatre, New York, 
for a number of successive nights in 1835—6. 
The New York papers pronounced this the best 
American comedy that has been written. The 
Wood Dealer, farce—the principal character 
played by Dan. Marble, in a!l his engagements. 
Yankee Land, a comedy, produced in 1334, in 
Charleston, S. C. for the benefit of the author. 
Removing the Deposites, a farce. 

Omitted in the R’s. 

Mas. Ruscuensercer.—Bienna, or the Man 
of Kent,and Maid of Cadiz; Henry and Eleo. 
nora, founded on the events of our revolution ; 
and The Bold Scotch Dragoon, or the Orphan 
Boy of the Forest, printed by Turner & Fisher. 
(No date.) 


DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION. 
~ Saturday Morning, October 23, 1841. — 
TO READERS AND CORRESPON- 


NTS. 
To the New York Mirror, we are indebted 


for the first act of Sheridan Knowles’ new play, 
which will be found in our columns to day. An 
exclusive copy of which was sent to Mr, Morris, 
the talented editor of that popular journal. 

"Our next will contain a fine portrait of For- 
rest, the national tragedian, in the character of 
Metamora. 

*' Peregrine Pickle’s’ Communication came too 
late for insertion in our last, as it treats of theat- 
ricals in Boston during the past week, we can 
only acknowledge its receipt now, and solicit 
similar favors, which to insure insertion, should 
arrive here on Thursday morning, 

“A Friend,” in Cincinnati who writes to us, 
and requests a hundred copies of the Mirror, is 
respectfully informed that we have made arrange- 
ments to have them regularly served in that 
place.—W., R. Fisher, 28 West South Street, is 
the man. His letter announces the death of a 
Mrs. Johnson, an actress, a member of Scott’s 
company. 

**A Baltimore Critic,” who writes from that 
city, is a downright * * * 

** Mississippi Mosquite’s’’ communication on the 
drama, containing some stinging truths, wiil be 
published in our next. 

We have received several communications 
and verbal applications in relation t» the non 
appearance of ‘ Simpey,” whose opening history 
it appears, has excited some interest. The second 
chapter will appear next week, and will be con- 
tinued reguluily, 
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We this week conclude “ The Dramatic Au- 
thors of America.” 

Smollett, in the introduction to one of his 
popular novels, observes that there was a painter 
of his acquaintance, who could not bring upon 
his canvass a monkey, an owl, or an ass, but 
some one was sure to tke offence, and bring 
home upon him the charge of individual applica. 
tion. Ifin showing up some members of the 
histrionic art, our remarks have been applied by 
the dunce fraternity to themselves, we cannot help 
it. We throw out, not by the way of defiance, 
however, to all such, a well known scrap of latin, 
* Que capit iile fucit.” 

“* Harmony’'s’ puff of the seveal concerts this 
week, is too rank, it smacks of the shop. Nagel, 
the courily violinist is not a Paganinni. The 
Shaws are not what they were, age does not 
improve their voices, Norton lost nearly two 
hundred dollars by his concert. We are not 
music mad—quite. 

“X Y, Z.” will be answered in our next. 

“The Rules and Regulations of the Dramatic 
Beneficial Society are unavoidably omitted.” 


WANTS, &c. 


Wanted.—At our several Theaters—two or 
three actors who will take the trouble of study- 
ing their parts. 

Wanted.—A bad actor to play second to a 
great star. 

Wanted —A few Thousand Dollars, to pay 
actors board bills, apply every where. 

Wanted.—A clever man, to manage a set of 
clever actors. Apply where sucha one is 
most wanted. 

To be sold.i—As much conceit, as would 
fill a good sized Theatre. 

Wanted.—A man to write [7 puffs, for the 
public press. 

Lost.—The memories of a half dozen ac- 


tresses. 
Found.—The character of Tom Hamblin. 


STREET’S EXHIBITION. 
Chesnut, below Tenth St. 

We visited the studio of Srreer, the artist, 
a few evenings since, and were amply repaid 
for the visit, by an excellent view of his thrill- 
ing Paintinc—the MANIAC. 

Upon turning over the leaves of the catalogue 
we were particularly impressed with the touch- 
ing and beautiful lines written by the poet 
Tappan, and fervently did the concluding stanza 
address itself to our sympathy. 


“ Take all, but hear my earnest prayer, 
*Tis breathed in tears, reject it not— 
Take ali—but let me never share 
The hopeleas, soulless Maniac's lot.” 


The painting represents an infuriated mad- 
man (suffering a relapse,) in the act of assault- 
ing his keeper, and negro attendant, who were 
attempting to secure him in a straight waist- 
coat. 

The spectator is sturt'ed at first with the 
phrenzied appearance of the Maniac, rushing 
with clenched fist at the keeper, who stands 
with uplifted arm to guard the madman’s b!ow, 
while at his feet lies the prostrate form of the 
terrified and trembling negro. The figure of 
the Maniac being the principal one, is painted 
in a masterly manner—the cadaverous com- 
plexion,—the inflamed eyes, “ the tangled and 
matted hair,” and the wild aspect of the indi- 
vidual, are truly depicted with life-like sem 
blance ! 

We look upon this picture as one of the 
most successful original productions of any 
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artist in the country. ‘here is genius im the 
conception, design and execution, and were it 
not for the baneful influence of the artist being 
cotemporary with its exhibition, the merits of 
the painting would be more generally acknow- 
ledged. Apart from these reflections, we 
would enjoin on those who have not seen this 
admirable picture to do so immediately, feel- 
ing confident that they will be no less impress- 
ed with the urbanity of the artist, than with 
the talented production of his pencil. 

In addition to this gem of the collection, the 
visiter will find others equally deserving of no. 
tice, which will afford him no ordinary degree 
of gratification. Among the portraits we 
recognized several of our well known citizens, 
whose faces appeared almost as familiar on 
canvass, as in propria persone. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of this 
artist, is, the striking likeness of his portrait 
to the individual from whom it is taken, which 
is apparent at the first glance, and in sincerity 
do not know another, to whom we would more 
readily sit for a “counterfeit presentment,” 
were such an infliction requisite ! 

We question whether there can be produced 
a better paint ing and likeness than those of the 
artist and his daughter—both of which were 
painted by himself, and evidence that he is 
eminently skilled in the “art divine.” 


DECLARATION OF WAARI!! 

War has been procluimed,—the necessary 
manifestors of the belligerents have appeared 
befure the world, and in fine, hostilities have 
actually commenced! 

The great war question of McLeod was 
scircely sct at rest by his acquittal, when our 
citizens were awakened to a sense of their criti- 
cal position by a new and astounding difficulty, 
for which they were wholly unprepared, and of 
which no indication appeared; prior to the 
melancholy certainty of its existence. 

The boundary question sinks into utter in- 
significance by the side of this all absorbing 
matter. The British armament on the lakes, 
the vast augmentation of her hostile navy, the 
cession of Cuba to that government by Spain, 
the abolition question. The war in Florida, 
the warlike spirit of the indians in the far west, 
straining their eyes across the Mississippi in 
search of the hunting grounds from which they 
have been ejected, and of which they are eager 
to be repossessed: are mere shadows, which 
may occasionally float across the brain, but 
leave no trace behind of their importance, in 
the melancholy certainty of a war, which has 
begun, and which in its exteasive ramification, 
may spread with the most disastrous consequen- 
ces, and illimitable in its extent. Heaven defend 
us, who in the peaceful security of the early part 
of last week could have anticipated such an 
event so pregnant with consequences as that 
which has cast its shadow over our citizens of 
New York. The cause of Helin, was accord- 
ing to old Homer, the cause of a ten years war, 
heaven avert the calamity fron our good city, 
heaven save us from panelling the destruction 
of Troy! 

To come at once to the matter of fact which 
in these perilous times would be infinitely 
more interesting, if more mystified and cer- 
tainly more provocative if rendered more 
obscure. On Monday evening last, “ Loxpon 
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is well known to the residents of that city. 
Let that pass for the present, as it is our inten- 
tion upon this occasion to render “ honor to 
whom honor is due,” we will pardon this slight 
anachronism. 


Assurance,” with all ite accompaniments of 
scenic show, and splendour, was enacted at 
the Park theatre. All the stars of comedy 
were employed, and to render the galaxy com- 
plete, a certain little twinkler not hitherto 
reckoned as one of the constellations was drawn 
—not down from the heavens, and—no matter 
where—but drawn down to lend its light to the 
theatrical hemisphere, and do, what no other 
woman in the Park theatre, or elsewhere could 
do. The play bills pompously announced Miss 
Clarendon as specially engaged for the come- 
dy, and expectation was on the tip toe. Miss 
Clarendon appeared on the boards, and Park 
Benjamin, the Colossus of the New World, in 
the private boxes. ‘I'he critics, all eagerness 
and anxiety for something to fill the columns of 
their respective journals, were dispersed about 
the house, and among the number the ill-natured 
and ungallant reporter of the Herald. 

Tuesday morning dawned, out came the re- 
ports of the new comedy, in the aforesaid 
Herald, and out caine remarks on the star-like 
properties of the young actress which were not 
at all in accordance with her ideas of things, or 
within the views of her admirer of admirers, 
—well, “ the course of true love never did run 
smooth;” and fame itself, flying fickle fame, 
“so coy a dame is she,” will not be coaxed even 

by bright eyes, though the sonnetteer should 
swear by them, and with a printer’s devil by 
his side, canonize his saint. The Herald, the 
awful Herald, the wicked, the inviduous, the un- 
principled, the black-mail Herald—had been 
bought—yes, bought— Park Benjamin discover- 
ed the fact,—and who is there bold enough to 
deny his penetration—he discovered the fact— 
Fowler, the Phrenologist, will swear to it if 
necessary, by an examination of his head— 
Bennet was bought, and Charlotte Cushraan, 
out of mere pique and jealousy, alarmed at 
the rivalry, or no, we will not venture 
upon any other cause, was the delinquent— 
Charlotte Cushman bribed Bennet to write 
down poor Miss Clarendon. We have not 
heard the amount of the fee, but as we, in 
our last number very willingly fell into the 
sime error with the writer in the Herald, we 
must request of Miss Charlotte that she will 
remit us our share—we delivered our honest 
sentiments, and have received nothing. 

But, to the point—the New World shook 
under the astounding intelligence, war was 
declared! Park Benjamin sent his miuister to 
the secretary of the treasury at the Park thea- 
tre. A council was immediately held on the 
despateh, Barry acting as co:;nmander of the 
forces. Charlotte the delinquent, was suunmoned 
to appear in her defence—she refused ; but with 
an air of the highest indignation, she called for 
pen, ink and paper—and in the most unqualified 
terms denied the charge in toto—not like a 
puling school girl with a tear and a protcstation, 
bat like a woman of spirit, prepared for a war 
but disdaining subterfuge, and honest!y and in- 
dignantly refuting a charge which had not the 
least foundation even for suspicion. But this 
refutation was not enough, war had been de- 
clared by the antagonistic chief, and the first 
blow to be strack was, not by sword, stick, or 
club, arms, military or civil; but with the fear- 
ful weapon of un angered goose—poor Charlotte 
was to be hissed from the stage! How this 
affair, involving so many interests will come off, 





we cannot predict, but a dissolution of the union 
is certain. 

Poor Miss Clarendon—we repeat, poor Miss 
Clarendon,—you are in danger! you will be- 
come the sacrifice of your friends—you do not 
possess one qualification for the part of Grace 
Harkaway—if we except your pretty face— 
you are the very antipodes of grace. The re- 
viewer of the New World understands as little 
of the character as you do, and we verily be- 
lieve, if honesty and sincerity are the essential 
qualifications of friendship—Charlotte Cush- 
man and ourselves are your best friends in the 
matters under discussion. 


ITEMS. 

By the last arrivals from Eugland it appears 
we shall have no importation of stars of any mag- 
nitude for the remainder of the season. Miss 
Charlotte Barnes, accompanied by her mother 
leaves this city by the Roscius on the fifth of 
next month—having accepted an engagement of- 
fered her by Mr. Macieady of Drury Lane The- 
atre. Among recent arrivals from England is 
the brother of Henry Russel, the distinguished 
vovalist—report speaks highly of his qualifica- 
tions for the stage, He is proposing to give an 
opening concert in New York, 

Mrs. Seymour is most successful in her en- 
gagement at Providence, report speaks highly of 
her performance of the Lady of Lyons. Next 
week she appears at the Tremont, Boston, when 
she will produce one or two new dramas written 
expressly fur her peculiar power. 

R. B, Peake, the celebrated Dramatist has a 
new comedy in rehearsal at Covent Garden The- 
atre, which is to be produced in the same style of 
scenic splendor as Londen Assurance, 

Serjeant Talfourd has promised Macready a 
new Tragedy forthe present Drury Lane season. 

Braham is expected here after a most success- 
fal tour in the West and Canada; he proposes a 
series of concerts for winter evenings. 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHESNUT STREET THEATRE.— The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. It is supposed by 
the annotators—and there are many of them— 
on the writings of Shakspeare, that this is one 
of his earliest productions. Malone conjectures 
it was written in 1595; the style of the piece 
is considered to be less figurative and more 
natural than any of the author’s dramas; 
which with its abrupt conclusion, has been 
considered a proof of its early composition. 
There is no edition of this comedy earlier than 
that of 1623, though it is mentioned by Francis 
Meres’ in his Will’s Treasury, 1598. It wus 
produced at Drury Lane in 1763, with altera- 
tions and additions by Benjamin Victor, but 
performed five nights only; was again adapted 
to the modern stige by J. P. Kemble, at Covent 
Garden theatre, April 21st, 1808; and on No. 
vember 29st 1921, was again revived with great 
splendor of scenery, and an introduced masque 
and songs, selected from Shakspeare’s poems 
and plays. 

This sterling comedy was produced at the 
Chesnut street theatre, on last Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, in a style commensurate 
with its intrinsic merit. There was an error, 
however, in the manager announcing it for the 
“ first night in America”—as its production by 
James H. Culdwell, Esq at New Orleans in 
1829, with an excellent caste, and new scenery, 








“Old Drury” was ably represented upon 
the evenings to which we have above referred» 
despite the paucity of patronage which seems 
so unfortunately to pursue the production of 
the legitimate drama, in this city. In scenery, 
dresses, trophies and decorations, there was 
all that the most fastidious could require at the 
hands of the stage. manager, To accomplish 
which several hundred dollars must have been 
expended, and sorry are we to state with but 
a slight chance of remuneration. The audi- 
ence, “like angels visits, were few and far 
between,”—but even in that limited number 
there was subject fur felicitation, as they cer- 
tainly evinced a high degree of gratification, 
by their respectful attention, during the per- 
formance. 

Richings as Proteus, performed most admi- 
rahly, and gave the language of Shakspeare, 
with precision and effect. In the choice of his 
costume, and its adjustment we were particu- 
larly pleased. The Duke of Milan by Beckett 
was not so well represented as we could have de- 
sired. Valentine, as personated by Mason, pleased 
us highly, and served to strengthen the favorable 
opinion that we had already formed of this 
clever actor. Chapman, as Launce, and Lam- 
bert, as Speed, provoked alternately with their 
genuine humonr, the mirth of the audicnce, 
The other characters were “ filled in’’ by those 
who done their part, and then made their exit. 

It may not savor much of gallantry to have 
thus discoursed of the gentlemen previous to 
the ladies, but we dot down our impressions 
just as they occur, without regard to etiquette, 
and only with an eye to strict justice to all 
parties concerned. So now for the Julia of 
Mrs. Lambert. 

The chaste perfoimence and good reading 
of this lady served to invest the character with 
much interest, and contributed a large share 
to the admirable intellectual banquet spread 
before the audience. 

We have not seen Miss Ayres to betier ad- 
vantage than in the character of Lucetta. There 
was so much genuine simplicity in the imper- 
sonation and so natural withal, as to render it a 
desire on sur part that she will in future con- 
fine her pleasing powers to this line, in prefe. 
rence to another and higher range of charac. 
ters, whereia she is certain to fail. 

Au finale, the historical scenes from the pen- 
cil of C. Lehr, elicited considerable applause, 
as they were severally presented to the audience. 
Richly did they merit it, for their surpassing 
beauty. 

NATIONAL THEATRE.—Mr. E Forrest, 
the most accomplished actor of the age, is fulfilling 
an engagement at this house. He appeaied on 
Monday Evening as Claude Melnotte, and on 
Toesday and Wednesday as Richelieu. Criticism 
has exhausted itself on the acting of this gentle- 
man, and there is nuthing left now but to praise 

His Richelieu is perhaps the most finished, and 
artist-like performance ia his range of characters; 
there is a degree of grandeur about it, which, ad- 
ded tothe extraordinary beauty of the piece ren- 
ders it without exception the gem of them all,- 
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ARCH STREET THEAItRE—Mr. Silas 
S, Steele, a young gent'eman of considerable lit- 
erary attainments, more particularly however 
confined to the drama, has written for this thea- 
tre a nautical play of considerable interest. It is, 
founded upon an event in the life of Captain 
Biddle of the American Navy, during the Revo- 
lution, and is full of interest, incident and all the 
busy, bustling business of shipboard. Tve piece 
has been got up in a very masterly manner, and 
we congratulate the author as well as the mana- 
geron its success—We have here another apt 
illustration of the fact, that our own country af- 
fords ample material for the poet, the painter, the 
historian, and the dramatist, without the absolute 
necessity of resorting to foreign lands for the 
means of preserving the geniusof their art. Mr. 
Steele calls his drama “The First Fleet and the 
First Flag.” It has been played every night 
during the week. 

W ALNUT STREET THEATRE,—The 
main feature at this establishment during the 
week, has been “ The Surgeon of Paris, or the 
Massacre of ihe Huguenots,” written by J, 8. 
Jones Esq., of the Boston theatres. 

Every one familiar with the history of France, 
is conversant with that damning spot upon the 
escutcheon of her fame, which the blood of the 
innocent victims to wild and infuriate fanaticism 
placed upon it, and which has been so faithfully 
described in the history of “The Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew.” The author has seized upon 
this event, and wrought up a drama of some 
interest, under the above title. The story how- 
ever appears to us to be badly told, the Surgeon, 
the Artizan and his wife, are thrown upon the 
scene with no connecting link to the chain of 
events which actually occur, there is a mystery in 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, and if ix 
were uot for the more striking features of scenery, 
tableaus, &c.. we should be induced to ask 
“what was it all about.” Mr. Scott as the 
Surgeon, was all the author could have wished ; 
as the mask, he was the beau ideal of a brave 
knight. The whole of the first part was excel. 
lent, and the picture scene admirably contrived, 
Mr. Henckins, and Mr. Davenport, acquited 
themselves well. 

Mrs. Flyon as Madelon, was charming, we 
apply the expression not so much to her good 
looks, as her acting. Inthe last scene where she 
shields her child from the murderers, was a pic- 
ture so exquisitely drawn, that the attention of 
the audience was rivetted, and to use a familiar 
expression “‘ you could have heard a pin drop.” 

Miss Randolph's figure is too small to contain 
the Borgia like soul of “ Catherine de Medicis,” 
and much of the effect was thereby lost, but her 
acting, and excellent reading, made us forget the 
deficiencies of person, This lady is an acquisi- 
tion to the company; we like her. Mrs, 
Mossop deserves commendation for her imperso- 
nation of the Page, it is not however, a part of 
much consequence, and certainly too forward for 
the Page of Catherine. tn the second part, Mr. 
J. Wallack is introduced as the Artizan, and 
Mr. Scott as the Surgeon. We cannot make 
much of the Artisan, neither could Mr. Wallack, 
but the little the author gave him to do, he cer- 
tainly finished in an artist like manner. It was 


our intention to have given a synopsis of the plot 
of this drama, but candidly confess we could not 
make a good story outof it; still there are incidents 
enough, pictures enough, horrid scenes enough, 
to render it as it is, a very attractive drama, and 
no doubt it will have arun, 


From ( ur Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 
The sublime and the ridiculous. 


At the Front Street Theatre, on Wednesday 
night during the performance of Jane Shore, a 
son of the ocean, who was seated in the Boxes 
with his wife and daughter, was so wrought 
upon by the cunning of the scene, that he 
started suddenly fiom his seat and singing out 
lustily, “ clear the gangway there,” scrambled 
like a cat over the cushion of the boxes, 
jumped on the stage, and pulling a pocket book 
out, well stored with money, presented the 
whole to Jane Shore, swearing that no woman 
should starve where he was, and had a shot in 
the locker. The compliment thus paid to the 
acting of Mrs. Philips will long be remembered 
by the audience, who first laughed, then ap- 
plauded, and finally cheered the sailor for his 
kindness of heart, who being led from the stage 
begged the manager to forgive him saying 
“ My G—d sir what have [ done, pray excuse 
me.”’—Wemyss with a hearty shake of the 
hand, conducted him to the front of the Theatre 
where he returned to the seat occupicd by his 
wife and daughter, and stating that his purse 
was open to all, especially a woman in distress, 
shortly left the Theatre amidst the applauding 
approbation of the men and the smiles of the 
Ladies. The acting of Booth and Addams was 
totally forgotten, and Mrs, Philips and the sail. 
or will remain the heroine and the hero of the 
nights performance, in the recollection of all 
who witnessed _ it. 

The Mountainee:s and Rob Roy—pass them 
in peace and silence both the stars were 
you may fill up that blank with what you 
please, those who know the gentlemen will 
have no difficulty in coming to a correct con- 
clusion. Booth’s benefit on Friday was very 
well attended, his Pescara in the Apostate was 
a masterly delineation, and as such appreciated 
by the audience. ‘The Review followed, in 
which Booth played John Lump. Mr. Thorne 
cannot play an Iristiman, shade of Power pro- 
tect us from such exhibitions. The perform. 
ance concluded with “Oh Hush!” in which 
Booth the proud representative of Shakespeare's 
heroes, appearedas (the nigger) Sam Jonson, it 
was a lamentable performance and hissed by 
the audience which it most justly merited. On 
Saturday A. Addams appeared as Rolla in such 
a state of beastly intoxication that it moved both 
our surprise and wonder that the audience did 
not, as one man, insist upon his leaving the 
stage, and demand an apology from the mana- 

er for daring to permit such an exhibition. 

he performance of Monday night for Thorne’s 
Benefit retrieved the credit of the Theatre, no 
entertainment as a whole was ever better rep- 
resented, when we say it was in the hands of 
Thorne, Wemyse, Matthews, Smith, Mrs. 
Philips, and the Misses Matthews, it could 
hardly be possible anything should go amiss, 
Thorne sails on Tuesday for New Orleans, we 
shall miss him much and he wil! hardly receive 
a warmer welcome where he is bound than 
awaits him on his return to this city. 

Charles Eaton made his first appearance as 
Hamlet, which was much better played than on 
a furmer occasion. The theatre here is doing 
a fair although not a great business. 


BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE LATE 


MISS JANE PLACIDE, 


BY COLLY CIBBER, 
From a MS. work on ihe Drama, 
(Continucd.) 

For ten successive years, she remained queen 
of the drama in New Orleans, and neither the 
novelty attendant upon occasional visiters, nor 
the frequency of her own appearance, in light as 
well as important characters, could for a moment 
shake the sceptre in her grasp. Indisposition 
supposed to be the result of her too earnest at- 
tention to the duties of her profession, induced 
her to retire from the stage in 1933, In the 











following year she visited England, in the hope 
of a sea voyage being beneficial to her health, 
where that conscieusness of superiority usually 
attendant upon the children of genius, induced 
her to appear again upon the stage. She per- 
formed the cheracter of Elvira, in Pizarro, at the 
Covent Garden theatre, which was received with 
such applause as to induce a repetition on the 
succeeding evening. She was received by a 
crowded house with equal favor as before, when 
she was again compelled to retire by an accession 
of illness. On her return to New Orleans, she 
performed a few nights, and made her finale ap- 
pearance for the benefit of John Howard Payne, 
as Therese, in his play of ** The Orphan of 
Geneva.” Her person then denoted the progress 
of a rapid decay of her corporeal powers, while 
the mind which animated them to exertion, evi- 
dently retained all its original lustre. 

She expired after a painful illness, on the 16th 
of May, 1835; about two months after her last 
performance. Her corse was followed to its 
finale home, by a laige concourse of our most 
respectable citizens, and her death regretted asa 
general calamity, Among the many tributes 
offered to her memory, is the following, extracted 
from one of the journals of the day. It has suffi- 
cient merit to induce us to redeem it from obli- 
vion, ‘The first verse is insignificant, the second 
excellent, the third geod. 

She’s gone! and like a pretty flower, 
That once in beauty bloomed, 

Struck by the hand of heavenly power, 
She sleeps within the tomb ; 

And many a tear for her is shed, 
And many a heart beats high ; 

And meny an eye will mark the bed 
Where youth and greatness lie. 

She's fallen like some stately oak, 
Felled by a heavy storm, 

That shouts the deadly fatal stroke, 
But alters not its form ; 

Whose boughs beneath it broken lie, 
Whose leaves are round it spread, 

And say e’en majesty must die, 
And slumber with the dead. 

She's dead! and may she sweetly sleep, 
Within the silent grave, 

Where willow trees around her weep, 
And dews her cold house lave ; 

And history with her golden pen, 
May she record her name, 

Whilst memory wreaths a diadem, 
Of hovor and of fame. 

In undertaking a criticism on the writings of 
an author, or the performances ef an sector, the 
same requisites are in some respects necessary. 
A discriminating and unprejudiced judgment 
fostered by the observation which opportunities 
have afforded, and the indulgence of analogous 
reflection, are indispensable to the faithful per- 
formance of either, With regard to the former, 
a larger portion of that knowledge which books 
only afford, and greater amplitude of comprehen- 
sion, are additionally needful, In either case, 


personal predilections or dislikes, must be rigor- 
ously rejected, The eye of the critic must scru- 


pulously be directed to one point; the genuine 
and inherent, not the extrinsic qualification of 
his subject must be the principal guide of his 


progress, Like the veiled prophet o! \ horassan, 
the countenance of the subject must be excluded 
from the mental vision of his critic, aud while he 
is judged solely by his performances, the silver 
veil which forbids the extraneous influence of 
personal appearance, must remain uNraised, 
From the observance of these rules, no feeling 
of partiality, though engendered by the admira. 











tion of years, shall allow us to swerve ; but our 
readers shall possess the uobiassed convictions 
which observat.on and reflection have produced. 

We have frequently reflected on the wonderful 
performance of the celebrated Edmund Kean, 
which always communicated to his audience a 
portion of that electric fire, which flamed brightly 
in him. Whence did he obtain that influence 
over the powers of memory, which made them 
forget the actor in the character of which he was 
the representative? From that which study can 
never coufer; from that which is the gift of an 
inscrutable superior bestowed upon a chosen few. 
Genius is the source whence he derived inspira- 
tion, alike with her for whom our pen is now 
employed. ‘Though personal beauty should not 
be considered as indispensably necessary to the 
production of a good actor, yet it has always 
been thought a powerful auxiliary, Jane Pla- 
cide was of middle height, and somewhat in- 
clining to enbonpoint ; but the proportions of her 
form were otherwise admirably preserved. Her 
face was such that in earlier days she must have 
been the personification of the poets dream, when 
he composed the character of Juliet; the large, 
melting black eye, the well arched eye-brow, the 
full, oval countenance, all are features common 
enough in description ; it was from the soul that 
beamed through them, that they derived their 
principal charm, The rose is beautiful to the 
eye, but its fragrance renders it dear to the heart. 
A lady who knew her in Norfolk, fifteen years 
ago, describes her as the chief ornament of its 
society, her acquaintance universally courted, 
and mingling on terms of intimacy among its first 
classes, In her later years, ber beauty presented 
a more staid, lofty and intellectual cast ; such 
as consorted well with the characters of Elvira, 
L:dy Macbeth, Queen Katherine, and others, in 
which she so often commanded the breathless 
attention of her auditory. Of the two schools of 
aciing which have occupied the stage within our 
recollection, the first, that which we will style 
“ the Ranters,” and which is now nearly extin- 
guished—the second, which prevails, of a more 
civilized character, pretending to avoid overstep- 
ping the modesty of nature, and making the 
passions conduct themselves with orderly sobrie- 
ty; she was a disciple of neither. She soared 
above their petty rules, and from the resources 
of her own masterly intellect, carved out the 
monument of her fame. 

It will not perhaps be here amiss, to attempt 
a description of the latter of the above schools ; 
the former is sufficiently and immortally charac- 
terized in the *‘robustuous and periwig-pated 
fellow, tearing passion to tatters.” Bu, unfortu- 
natély Shakspeare who in his comparatively 
unaffected times, never imagined that the ad- 
vancement of civilization would bear with it a 
fault of so opposite a nature; has not in his ad- 
vice to the players, warned them against it. 
This new school of acting threatens ultimately 
to engulph in the vortex of social refinement, all 
energetic expression of the passions; to make 
murder conduct itself with exemplary polite- 
ness, and jealousy, love, rage and fear, to stalk 
the stage with deliberate motion, and untroubled 
countenance. A real or pretended taste of the 
audience for correct reading, and a dislike to rant, 
which being no longer a novelty has ceased to 
please, has given birth to a style which passes 
current with the many for a natural expression of 
the passions. Thus on the stage, as in the social 








intruded, and as in the former, the sufficient ex- 
pression of imitative passions is excluded, so in 
the latter we are compelled to veil the fresh emo- 
tions of our hearts, and substitute the cold and 
artificial forms of modern society. We will not 
risk being thought invidious, by mentioning the 
names of the many disciples of this school, who 
within a few years have obtained an ephemeral 
notoriety. They are the just subjects of occa- 
sional criticism, and to the cogency of other and 
abler pens, we leave their individual chastise- 
ment. It is their study to discover a few points, 
on which, after proceeding for some time in tedi- 
ous monotony,they expend a sudden burst of 
artificial energy. ‘The audience having had 
their critical acumen engaged in endeavoring to 
discover the niceties of their reading, are sudden- 
ly awakened from their state of quiescence by 
loud declamation, The contrast produces a 
purely physical influence, which, while it ex- 
pends itself in the clapping of hands, and the 
stamping of feet, leaves their sympathies unex- 
cited. This state of bodily fermentations is 
allowed to subside, only to give place to its 
repetition, and the auditor departs, wondering 
why he had so heartily applauded that which 
left no impression on his mind, ‘This school may 
be aptly compared to a new and thinly settled 
country, presenting to the observer a wide and 
dreary waste, with here and there small spots of 
imperfect cultivation, Thus much for the 
modern style of acting, and asking the reader to 
pardon our digression, we promise henceforward 
to proceed straight onward, without being de- 
luded from our path by any temptation which 
may offer. 

We have already said that a genius for the 
stage alike actuated Kean and Miss Placide ; 
in contradistinction we would observe that Ma- 
cready and Fanny Kemble, possessed a profound 
and correct judgment. The former expressed 
the passions from an innate and natural source, 
the latter by untiring applicstion obtained an 
almost equal excellence, and were enabled to 
‘* assume a virtue though they had it not ;” still 
to the eye of the close and habitual observer 
there was wanting that mens divivior which is 
so peculiarly the attribute of the favored of 
genius. In all the tragic performances of Jane 
Placide, while there was an utter absence of 
rant, there was never wanting a full and often 
terrifying expression, Terror and compassion 
are the principal objects of legitimate tragedy, 
and these she was eminently calculated to excite. 
Her voice, clear, rich, and rcund in its tone, was 
rather suppressed than permitted its full volume, 
in passages of powerful emotion. This may be 
best exemplified in her personation of Elvira, a 
character in which most actresses, think them- 
selves required to exert the full force of their 
lungs. The originality of her conception, and 
the spirit of her execution, were here sufficiently 
evident; throughout the excitable part of the per- 
formance there was that gasping, heart-expressing 
energy, which in real life is usually attendant 
upon the more violent emotions; when awakened 
io superior minds. In the scene with Pizarro, 
when he discovering her to have been the instiga- 
tor of Rolla to an attempt on his life, her deline- 
ation was overpowering, and while her tremulous 
and almost hollow voice, delivered the intensity 
of her feelings, her eye alone seemed to convey 
the terrors of that eternity she imprecated on him, 
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to the heart of the unbelieving seducer. But 
we will venture upon more hallowed ground, and 
leaving this offspring of the German scheol, 
which never commanded our entire approbation, 
we will with due revirence, enter upon the 
sacred precincts of Shakspeare. As the unfortu- 
nate Queen Katheiine, one of the victims of the 
tyrannical and uxorious Henry \I11., her manner 
was endued with a sweet and holy dignity, In 
the scene where the va'idity of her marriage is 
questioned, when perplexed by the cunsing and 
pretended humility of Wolsey, she observes, 
“They vex me past my patience,’’ the spectator’s 
beart yearned in her behalf, and he would 
willingly have relieved her from her perilous 
situation, But misfortune pursues the unhappy 
queen, and we at last behold her at Kimbolton, 
bearing her heavy woes with saint-like patience. 
Broken-hearted, and feeling her last hour ap- 
proaching, she commends by message her memo- 
ry, and her daughter to the king; beseeches his 
kindness towards her domestics, and retires with 
an untroubled conscience, and presayes of a hap- 
py futurity. Throughout the whole of this 
performance, the deepest sympathies of the be- 
holder were excited, and could the shade of 
Shakspeare have been present, he would have 
been gratified in witnessing the meek dignity, 
and moving pathos, with which the part was 
sustained by its admirable representative. 
(To be Concluded in Next). 











TURNER’S DRAMATIC LIBRARY, 
A Cheap, Uniform, and Correct Edition 
of all the Best 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, and Melo- Dramas. 

This work is correctly marked with the stage 
business as performed at the principal Theatres 
in the United States ;—and, from its great utility, 
is universally patronised by the Theatrical pro- 
fession ; and is in constant use for prompt and 
part books, in the Boston, New-Yoik, Philadel- 

hia, Baltimore, New-Orleans, and Mobile 
heatres. 

Each play is embellished with a highly finished 
portrait of some celebrated performer in a favor. 
ite character ; or with a fine engraving on wood, 
of an interesting scene, executed by one of the 
first artists in the country. 

The lovers of Dramatic Literature will find 
this edition of Acting Plays infinitely superior 
to any before offered to the American public. 

It combines those essential requisites, cheap- 
ness, elegance, and correctness, and will be en- 
riched with many valuable and rare productions. 

These Plays will form an excellent companion 
to the Theatres ; while to those who have neither 
the opportunity nor inclination to attend there, 
but to whom dramatic reading is a favourite re- 
laxation, they are invaluable. 
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